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THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 


AuTHOR oF ‘Doctor Nikota ;’ ‘ Binty Binks—HeEro,’ &c. 


| CHAPTER I.—BEING A LETTER FROM THE MARQUIS OF INSTOW, IN JAPAN, TO JAMES FORSYTH, ESQ., 


OF CHESSBOROUGH PARK, 


My pEAR ForsytH—Before entering upon a 
description of my own doings, since we said 
‘good-bye’ upon the platform of the Oxford 
railway station, so long ago, I must thank you 
for your letter, dated the Ist of July, which 
came to hand but yesterday. Ever since my 
receipt of it, I have been puzzling my brain to 
understand by what manner of means I could 
best make you acquainted with the curious 
| drama in which my sister Olivia and I have 
been playing a part since I stayed the night 
with you at Chessborough, exactly three years 
ago this week. I feel that it is only right you 
should know everything, but how to tell you 
is quite another matter. There is so much to 
be told, and if it is not narrated in detail, the 
effect will be lost. This voluminous epistle is 
the result, and I doubt very much if a more 
curious experience has ever fallen to the lot of 
mortal man. Indeed, I must confess to a feel- 
ing of apprehension as to whether you may 
not be tempted to believe that much travelling 
has driven me mad, and that what I have 
written is the creation of a deranged imagina- 
tion, rather than actual fact. 

To hark back to the very beginning of things, 
I must revert to the talk we had together 
on the evening just referred to. You will remem- 
ber that during the previous season Olivia had 
been regarded, and very justly too, I think, as 
the most beautiful woman in London ; and when 
| I remind you of that fact, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt but that it will recall to you 
the substance of our conversation as we 
smoked together after dinner. It was patent to 
all our world that Belgravia wanted to marry 
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my sister; and you know how disappointed I 
was because she absolutely and irrevocably re- 
fused to entertain the notion for a moment. I 
have always liked Belgravia: we were at Eton 
and Oxford together; our properties in two 
counties adjoin one another ; and, what is perhaps 
more to the point, he is a good soldier, a ster- 
ling friend, and as perfect a gentleman as any 
that walks the streets of London. Poor fellow, 
I fear her refusal was a blow to him; but 
women, God bless them, are queer creatures at 
the best of times, and when they once make 
up their minds not to do a thing, it is my ex- 
perience that wild horses will not drag them 
to it. To protest under such circumstances is 
worse than useless, while to argue is but to 
admit a limited knowledge of the sex. For 
the reason, however, that my sister is my only 
living relative, now that my father and mother 
are dead, I would not coerce her into marry- 
ing a man she did not love, any more than I 
would attempt to make her pawn the family 
diamonds to meet the expenses of her presenta- 
tion dress. So like a prudent man I accepted 
the inevitable, assured Belgravia of my warmest 
sympathy, and took Olivia off to Monte Carlo, 
thence to Venice, intending finally to have my 
yacht meet me there, and then to take a run 
out to Japan and back. It is from the time 
of our arrival in Venice that I date my story 
proper. 

You know, my dear Forsyth, what an epicure 
I am in the matter of travel. I must have 
good weather, or I am nowhere. For that 
reason, I must be in Paris when the leaves are 
unfolding themselves on the trees in the Luxem- 
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bourg Gardens; in St Petersburg, between the 
middle of November and the 15th of December, 
when the ice is thick upon the Neva; and in 
Venice, a fortnight before Shrove Tuesday and 
the Carnival. On this occasion, we caught the 
latter place to a nicety, and engaged rooms at 
Galaghetti’s. What recollections the mention of 
that name conjures up! Cannot you see the 
proprietor with his queer little sallow face, 
and piercing black eyes, and hear again the 
atrocious success which greeted his attempts to 
pronounce your name? He inquired after you 
immediately we arrived, and begged that I 
would recall him to your memory when next I 
saw you. How little did I imagine then that 
nearly four years would pass before I should 
shake you by the hand again. For it is three 
years now since I bade you good-bye, and I 
quite expect that another year will elapse be- 
fore I shall return to England. 

One thing is certain, to enjoy Venice properly, 
one must take one’s time. The man who ima- 
gines that it is possible to come at the heart of 
the Queen of the Adriatic in a week, would 
drink Imperial Tokay to assuage his thirst. 


One must take it in sips, for to rush from | 


place to place, as do so many of our country- 
men, in an attempt to take in the Academy— 
the Frari—Giovanni and Paola—Del Santissimo 
Redentore, and, shall we say, Francesco della 


Vigna in a few days, is to have but the poorest | 
remembrance of what one has seen, and to! 
confound Titian’s ‘Martyrdom of St Lawrence’ | 


with the ‘Baptism of Christ’ by Cima de Co- 
negliano, 

Looking back on that visit to Venice, after 
the lapse of three years, I am struck by one 
remarkable fact, and that is the quite dispro- 
portionate importance of the events which led 
up to the extraordinary story I am about to 
tell you. Taken in their chronological order, 
they consist of the meeting with an objection- 
able English member of Parliament, a chance 
conversation at a café table, and an unexpected 
invitation to spend the evening at the house of 
an old friend. 

The English member must come first, for 
two reasons, As if the mere presence in this 
ancient city of such a blatant windbag were 
not enough, he must needs appropriate my 
favourite room in the hotel, and also occupy 
the table in the window overlooking the Grand 
Canal, from which, as you know, one can just 
obtain a peep of the Palazzo Rezzonico in the 
distance, ef which is always my own special 
spot for meals. When I arrived, Galaghetti was 
good enough to overwhelm me with apologies ; 
he knew my preference for that table, he said, 
but Mr M‘Sweeney (that was the beast’s name) 
had occupied it for the last month, and, as he 
was at some pains to show me, it would scarcely 
be fair to turn him out, in order to make 
room for a new arrival, however old a customer. 
Naturally, I bade him think no more about 
the matter. But I must confess that when I 
was so magnanimous, I had not seen the man 
who had forestalled me. 

At breakfast next morning (and I am still 
English enough to prefer breakfasting in my own 
hotel, at the hour surely intended by nature for 
the meal, to scampering out to cafes when the 


morning is far spent), 1 was reading my letters, 
and awaiting the appearance of Olivia, who 
like most of her sex, has never learned to a pre- 
ciate the difference between the stroke of the 
hour and five minutes past, when I heard a 
step behind me, and felt a hand placed upon 
my shoulder. I looked up in some surprise, 
half expecting to find myself face to face with 
an old friend whom I had not thought to 
meet in Venice. 
This person I had never seen before. 


to fill half the room, was an individual whose 
identity I was able to guess without a second 
thought. 

‘Good-morning, my lord, he said, holding 
out a ponderous freckled hand for me to shake 
as he spoke. 
Venice until five minutes ago. You remember 
me, I suppose, George M‘Sweeney, Member for 
Middlesworth ?’ 

Much 
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But such was not the case, | 


q . 2 Stand- | 
ing before me, at least six feet high, broad. | 
shouldered, red-faced, red-haired, and seeming | 


‘I had no idea you were in | 


as I should like to have denied the | 


acquaintance, I had to acknowledge that I did | 


remember him perfectly. He 
Unionist, whose only excuse for a Parliamentary 
career was a sense of duty that was almost that 
of a Roman father, an overweening belief in 
his own importance, an imperviousness to ridi- 
cule, and a strange capacity for spoiling the 
chances of his party by inconsequent oratory 
whenever he was allowed so to do. 

Having once broken the ice, he literally over- 
whelmed me. 
under heaven upon which he was not, if I 
may so put it, over-informed. The great Euro- 
pean questions of the day he dismissed in a 
string of clap-trap phrases; the prospects of the 
ensuing Parliamentary session he gauged with a 
keenness of perception that could scarce fail to 
be inaccurate. And yet, dominating it all, there 


was a Liberal | 


There appeared to be no subject | 


was a certain sincerity of belief and singleness | 


of purpose about the man that I must confess 
charmed, while it astonished me. By the time 
Olivia entered the room, we were comparing 


the merits of Titian and Pordenone, if you can | 


imagine such a thing, and I was receiving such 
an exposition of the various limners of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as would have 
made the bronze horses of 8S. Mark bow their 
heads and weep for the consummate vanity of 
man. In justice to the fellow, I must admit 
that he had learned his lesson, such as it was, 
well ; but I shall never enter the Scuola di S 
Rocco again without feeling oppressed by the 
remembrance of his glib, self-complacent, criti- 
cism. Whatever he may have given to the 
world, Mr Ruskin, through the medium of the 
guidebooks, has at least much to answer for in 
Venice. 

M‘Sweeney being still beside me when Olivia 
put in an appearance, nothing remained for me 
but to introduce him to her. I found a certain 
enjoyment in doing this, for Olivia’s face, as 
you so well know, is expressive to the last 
degree. On this occasion, I could see by the 
way she looked at him that she regarded our 
countryman with very much the same combina- 
tion of mild interest and horror that the 
country vicar’s daughter bestows upon a dancin 
bear. M‘Sweeney, on the other hand, behave 
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as gentlemen of his stamp invariably do, As 
| an art critic. and when we were alone, he was 
an amusing anomaly enough; but immediately 
a third person, and that third person a woman, 
| was imported into the company, he floundered in 
uicksands of politeness, and made himself an 
| object pitiful to behold. Suffice it that in less 
than five minutes, two of which he spent in 
| commenting on the weather, and shifting un- 
| easily upon his feet, he had left us to return 
to his own table, and we were free to com- 
mence our meal. Olivia settled herself in her 
seat with an indescribable shake of her plumage, 
the meaning of which I know as well as any 
| words, Once I had seen her do it, there was not 
| the slightest necessity for her to tell me that 
she hoped we should not see very much of Mr 
M‘Sweeney during our stay in Venice, Like 
' Lord Burleigh’s nod, her gestures are invariably 
| significant. 

Breakfast finished, I was sitting in the hall 
scanning Galignan’s Messenger and wondering 
at the utter absence of news, when Olivia came 
flying down-stairs. I looked at her in surprise, 
for, as you are aware, my sister is not prone 

| to excitement. Moreover, she was dressed for 
walking, and it was only ten o’clock. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ I asked. ‘I 
| did not expect you for at least an hour to come.’ 
| ‘Get your hat this instant and come with 
| me,” she answered excitedly. ‘That friend of 

yours, M‘Sweeney, is looking for you in order 
to propose an excursion. He stopped me in the 
corridor up-stairs just now, and informed me 
that the Admiral had given him permission to 
visit the arsenal with any friends who might 
care to accompany him, He inquired where 
he could find you, and in reply I was wicked 
enough to insinuate that you were in your 
| bedroom,’ 

Without more ado, I found my hat, and 
quickly led the way out of the hotel. Then 

| calling a gondola, 1 bade the man convey us 
| with all possible speed to the church of 8S. 
| Rocco. We were only just in time, for as we 
took our places in the boat and the gondolier 
gave his first flirt of the oar, we saw M‘Sweeney 
appear upon the hotel steps in search of us. 


| have escaped him, 
I have narrated this otherwise commonplace 
| incident, not for any interest it contains in 
itself, but because it seems to me to be the 
| pivot upon which turns all the rest of the 
curious story I have set myself to tell you. I 
| argue that, had it not been for M‘Sweeney’s 
impending invitation, we should not, in all 
“oyrmge se have left the hotel so early, and 
ut for my desire to escape him, I should not 


have decided upon the chureh of S. Roceo, | 
| which I have seen a dozen times over, but | 


which was the first name that rose upon my 

| tongue, as our destination, In that case we 
should not have accepted a certain invitation, 
nor should we have been drawn into the influ- 
ence of as extraordinary an individual as, I 
| Venture to believe, the world has ever seen. 
Olivia would not be the happy woman she is 
to-day, and I should not have won But there 
—I must not anticipate. You will find out all 
that when you have read my story. 


| 


° : | . 
Another minute, and we could not possibly | referred to rose from his knees and turned 


| 


| 


In spite of what I have said above, I am in- 
clined to believe that of all the places of wor- 
ship in beautiful Venice, the church of S. 
Rocco, next to that of S. Mark, and perhaps 
Santa Maria della Salute might be included in 
the category, is the most interesting, Though 
almost insignificant in its outward appearance, 
it contains a wealth of art treasures which, 
with the two ogee mage just mentioned, ranks 
it second to no other church in the city. The 
Titian in the little chapel to the right of the 
high-altar, alone is worth a visit. 

On reaching the building in question, we 
bade our gondolier wait for us, and entered it. 
As far as we could see, with the exception of 
the sacristan, who was eating his breakfast in a 
corner, we were its only occupants. Despite 
the brilliant sunshine outside, the place was 
very sombre, though here and there long shafts 
of light penetrated the quaint windows, and fell 
in zigzag patterns upon the stone floor. There 
was, however, something so restful about the 
silence, that an attempt to break it by hurrying 
would have seemed little better than a sacrilege. 
For this reason, we examined our Tintorettos 
quietly, lingered over the miracle at Bethesda, 
slowly considered the Annunciation in all its 
lights, and gave even a closer attention than 
usual to the two incidents depicted in the life 
of San Rocco, Then leaving the high-altar, we 
passed into ‘the little chapel on the right. 
Here even a greater quiet reigned, but there 
was this difference—one glance round showed 
us that we were no longer alone. 

On the steps leading to the small altar at 
the further end, a man was kneeling in prayer, 
while at a short distance another stood watch- 
ing and patiently waiting for him to rise. For 
some reason, whether it was a premonition of 
what was to come, or the result of the extra- 
ordinary fascination we afterwards discovered 
this singular being to possess, I cannot say—I 
only know that my eyes having once alighted 
upon him, could scarcely withdraw themselves 
again, And yet his back was all that I could 
see, 

Presently, while we were examining Titian’s 
marvellous ‘Betrayal,’ the man I have just 


towards his companion. As he did so, we 
were permitted a good view of his face. 
Though it is upwards of three years now since 
that moment, I can recall the whole scene as 
vividly as if it were but yesterday. I can see 
the half-dark chapel—the glittering altar, Olivia 
by my side, and this strange individual, who 
was destined to exercise such a potent influence 
upon our future lives, standing before us. 
Clearly, however, as I can recollect the man’s 
face as I saw it then, I find that when I sit 
down with my pen in my hand and endeavour 
to give you a description of it, 1 am quite 
nonplussed. A bare outline, setting forth the 
colour of his skin, eyes, and hair, the contour 
of his face, and the absence of either beard or 
moustache, would no more enable you to realise 
him, than to tell a man who had never been 
in Venice that the Ponte dei Sospiri spans the 
Grand Canal would help him to picture for 
himself the Bridge of Sighs. On the other 
hand, if you can imagine a man about six feet 
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: | Cham! 
| | Au 
two in height, very slimly built, with a pure | attention to an exquisitely dressed, dapper little | | Trail 
Venetian face (I say Venetian, as opposed to| man, with a gray vandyke beard and small case, 
Italian, for, to my mind, there is a distinction | moustache, the latter much waxed and curled | “to | 
with a decided difference), large and lustrous! who was leaning on his cane, watching through | your 
eyes, a lofty forehead leading up to a mass of | his eyeglass the gambols of two French poodles Big. 
wavy black hair, small hands and feet, and a} on the stones betore him. | his 1 
grace of movement that would almost warrant| ‘Surely that is Monsieur de Trailles?’ said | scorn 
one in using that abominable adjective, fawn-| Olivia; ‘I cannot believe that there are two telly 
like, you will have derived some faint notion | men in the world so much alike.’ | The: 
of the man whom I shall consider the hero of | Before I had time to reply, the man we were | ably 
my life, and about whom this story is most | discussing turned, and we were thus enabled to see | broth 
concerned, his full face. As you will have guessed, it was De Sys 
The stranger, whose mere personal appearance | Trailles, looking exactly the same in colour and | I sai 
had thus exercised such an unwonted fascina- | features as we both remember him the better part | a res 
tion over me, said something in an undertone! of twenty, years ago. He recognised us in- | too ¢ 
to his companion, who bowed respectfully, and | stantly, and assuming his most grandiose manner, ‘B 
scmainental him from the chapel. As a rule, | which I used to say was without its parallel in to th 
I fancy my worst enemy could scarcely accuse Europe, came, hat in hand, to greet us. A Tespe 
me of inquisitiveness, but on this occasion I | minute later he wag seated with us, and we Wak, 
will confess to a strong feeling of curiosity as were in the full flood-tide of speech. You | fellov 
to who this mysterious individual might be. know his way; we began with old friends and | conti 
That the person with him was an inferior it mere acquaintances, married half, and divorced _ hand, 
was easy to understand, but even he bore the rest. It was then that I heard, for the first | blowi 
himself with the carriage of a gentleman. | time, of poor De Sarniac’s suicide in Florence, I 
As we left the church in our turn and and Berthier’s marriage in Turin. I was also | when 
passed out into the bright sunshine, where our given three reasons why Flancaurt’s widow has | tion 
gondola awaited us, I turned to Olivia and , not tempted Providence a second time, and was the 1 
inquired if she had been at all impressed by reliably informed as to the events which in- | previ 
the man we had seen. | duced Voesqual to resign his chamberlainship in | direct 
‘I noticed him, of course, she replied ; ‘but | Vienna, and to emigrate to Monaco, which is ‘A 
I must confess I saw nothing extraordinary supposed to suit his gout better than the | schoo 
about him. It is my experience that Venice Austrian capital. In fact, to put it in a nut- eye, 
teems with such men.’ | shell, in something less than a quarter of an man 
‘I fancy, howéver, that this particular in- hour, I was conversant with more than half | ‘T 
dividual must be a little out of the common,’ the scandal of Europe. Personally, I will own ‘Nov 
I replied. ‘Did you notice the respect with to being more than a little afraid of Gustave Cle 
which his companion addressed him ?’ | de Trailles; his tongue is as keen as his De T 
‘My dear Instow,’ said Olivia, with that | invention, and when I am with him, I can. man. 
quietly superior manner of hers that seldom | not help entertaining a fear lest it may be | almos 
fails to achieve success, ‘you must admit you | my lot to furnish him with food for gossip | Jump 
are endowing this man with all sorts of attri- | later on. Olivia, however, thoroughly enjoyed | polite 
butes he is scarcely likely to possess. If you, herself. The Countess Flancourt has long been salute 
could but know the truth about him you would, | one of her cherished correspondents, and, as | such 
in all probability, discover that he is either a you know, she was staying with the Vocsquals |, As 
member of one of the numerous impoverished when the Prince’s health first showed signs of  heari 
noble houses that abound in this city, or a giving way last autumn. Knowing all this, it Thi 
mere adventurer ; very probably both.’ amused me to see her watching De Trailles sibly 
‘You admit, then, that you set him down in) through the lace of her parasol as he talked, obser 
your own mind as a Venetian, I said, with a | a little smile hovering round the corners of her impr 
chuckle of satisfaction, for I have a respect for ‘mouth meanwhile, and to wonder what she ‘If 
Olivia’s judgment, and like to find it in accord | thought of his invention. | Were 
with my own. | If I desired to know the secret of any man _ shoul 
‘There could be no possible doubt upon that | in Europe, I should certainly ask De Trailles; _ have 
score,’ she answered confidently, and with that and, as I heard him praising or damning half | your 
we took our places in our gondola again. the aristocracy of Venice, I found myself re- | stand 
In response to the man’s inquiry whither he | gretting that he had not been with us in the Dat 
should take us, I directed him to the Piazza S.| church of S. Rocco an hour before, in order clapp 
Marco. When we reached it, and I had paid that he might have made us acquainted with Is he 
him his fare, I led the way to a café where, | the name and history of the man in whom | Sorcer 
at a small table, we seated ourselves. To my we, or rather I, had been so much _ interested. | like « 
mind, there are few things in the world more| Thinking he might possibly be able to help | De 
pleasant on a bright morning than to sit out-| me, I endeavoured to describe the person to and 
side a café on this magnificent Piazza, to sip| him, but I was immediately confronted by hand 
one’s wine or chocolate, smoke one’s cigar or, the same difficulty as I found in presenting oes 
cigarette, watch the pigeons of S. Mark’s, and | him to you. To speak of a sallow-skinned man redi 
talk with one’s idole with dark hair and eyes—slightly above the _ has h 
On this particular occasion, we had been | middle height, in a place where the majority of most 
seated at our table for something like a| inhabitants boasted just such qualifications, was j you s 
quarter of an hour before we recognised any one | of no possible assistance to a recognition. | 18 to: 
we knew. Then Olivia suddenly leant across| ‘Whoever he is, he seems to have made an | her 
| gr 


the table, and, touching my arm, drew my|impression upon you, mon cher ami, said De ta 
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| Trailles, when I had finished; ‘and, in that 

case, Venice may claim, as you English say, 

| «to have scored one.” For I cannot remember 
your betraying such interest in a man before.’ 

‘Instow has assuredly got this person upon 
| his brain, said Olivia, with a slight dash of 
| scorn in her voice. ‘For my own part, I must 
| tell vou candidly I was not so wok impressed. 
| The man looked like an adventurer, and prob- 
| ably ws one. Are you still bent, my dear 
| prother, on making his acquaintance ?’ 
| 6] want to know who he is first, of course,’ 

I said. ‘But if he should prove, in any way, 
| a respectable member of society, I shall be only 
| too glad to do so,’ 

‘Bravo, British caution’ said Olivia, ‘faithful 
to the last. If all else perish, let us retain our 
respectability.’ 

‘For all we know to the contrary, this 
| fellow may be a member of the Camorra,’ 
| continued De Trailles, with an airy wave of his 
| hand, ‘or a mad-headed anarchist bent on 
| blowing up the Ponte dei Sospiri’ 

I was about to reply in a similar strain, 
when I chanced to turn my head in the direc- 
tion of the Campanile. To my astonishment, 
the man of whom we were speaking and his 

| previous companion were coming in our 
| direction. 

‘A truce to jesting,’ I said, as nervously as a 
school-miss who sees, when under her duenna’s 
eye, her lover approaching ; ‘here is the very 
man himself.’ 

‘This is delightful” exclaimed De Trailles, 
‘Now let me.see if I know him.’ 

Closer and closer the two men came, I saw 
De Trailles put up his glass and look at the 
man. Having done so, he dropped it again 
almost as quickly. At the same instant, he 

| jumped to his feet, raised his hat and bowed 
politely, the mysterious stranger returning the 
salute with the easy grace of one accustomed to 
| such deference. 

As soon as they had passed, and were out of 
| hearing, I turned upon my companion. 

‘Now that you know the man,’ I said, ‘ pos- 
| sibly you can tell us who he is. I am glad to 

observe that he seems to have made quite an 

impression upon you.’ 

‘If I had guessed that he was the person you 
| were inquiring about,’ replied De Trailles, ‘I 
should have been the last man in the world to 
| have laughed at your infatuation. I must beg 
| your pardon. Now I can perfectly under- 
stand it.’ 

‘This is really excellent comedy, said Olivia, 

clapping her hands. ‘Whois he? Tell us that. 
Is he a Prince incognito, a famous singer, a 
| sorcerer, or only an ordinary commonplace tourist 
| like ourselves ? 

De Trailles settled himself down in his chair, 
and polished his eyeglass with his dainty silk 
handkerchief before he answered. 

‘You place me, for the moment, in an awkward 
redicament,’ he said, with the air of a man who 
_ has his chance, and is determined to make the 
| most of it. ‘Who the man really is, in whom 
| you seem to have taken so much interest, that 
| Is tosay who he is by birth, I can no more tell 
| you, than I can vouch for the name of the 
| designer of the Bronze Horse yonder. I have 


heard it said that his father was a French- 
man of good family, while his mother was a 
member of one of the oldest houses of Venice, 
but of the truth of it I can say nothing. Suffice 
it, that he is now His Majesty Marie I., King 
of the Médangs.’ 

‘Médangs?’ I cried. ‘My dear fellow, I have 
travelled about the world a good deal, but I 
must confess to never having heard that there 
was such a place before ; pray where is it?’ 

‘That again I cannot tell you, our friend 
replied imperturbably. ‘It must be somewhere, 
however, for the reason that he is recognised 
by France and England, also I believe by 
Russia ; but beyond the fact that it is in Asia, 
and I believe somewhere between India and 
China, I have not the remotest notion of its 
locality.’ 

‘And you say this man is king of the 
country. As he is not a native, pray how did 
he bring that about ?’ 

‘I believe he chanced to hear of its advan- 
tages, discovered that it was villainously governed, 
went in with but one companion—not the man 
you saw with him to-day, but another who is 
still abroad, I faney-—braved all risks and 
dangers, and when the monarch then seated 
upon the throne saw fit to pay the debt of 
nature, mounted it himself and by sheer impu- 
dence and force of will proclaimed himself king 
and remained so, That was five years ago. Thie 
marvellous part of the story, to my mind, is 
that he still lives to hold it.’ 

‘Surely you must be jesting?’ said Olivia. 
‘The story seems too strange to be probable.’ 

1 noticed that her eyes turned, as she spoke, 
in the direction taken by the man of whom we 
were talking. 

‘As far as I can gather, it is perfectly true,’ 
replied De Trailles. 

‘But do you mean to tell me,’ I cried, for I 
found as much difficulty in believing the story 
as Olivia did, ‘that this man went into a 
savage country with but one companion, and 
whether the inhabitants liked it or not, elected 
himself king?” 

‘Exactly! That is what I do mean,’ replied 
De Trailles, ‘He proclaimed himself Marie L., 
King of the Médangs, and remains so to this 
present moment. 1 can quite understand your 
astonishment. The story seems hardly credible, 
doesn’t it? And yet if you knew the man, you 
would not find it so dificult to believe. Re- 
member the fascination he has exercised over 
you; and bear in mind that you have never 
spoken to him.’ 

‘I am willing to admit both facts. But tell 
me this, if he is king of this country, as you 
say, how does it come about that he is here in 
Venice ? 

I thought I had set a nice little trap for my 
friend, but he was prepared with an answer, 

‘On that hangs one of the most curious, if 
not the most curious part of the story. At 
times, I believe, the little kingdom has been 
sadly put to it for ready money. Inciedible as 
it may seem, this has been supplied by an old 
woman of Venice.’ 

‘An old woman of Venice! 
woman ?? 

‘Ah! That I cannot tell you. I only know 


What sort of 
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what is known to the world. Do you remember 
the Palazzo Zuccherini? 

‘Perfectly well. Is it likely I shall ever for- 
get it?’ 

‘In that case you will recollect the magni- 
ficent dwelling next door.’ 

‘Early Renaissance, with frescoes by Giorgione ? 
Yes, we passed it only this morning.’ 

‘Very well, then. Five years ago it was put 
up for sale. For many months it remained 
empty, without an offer being made for it. 
Magnificent property as it was, one of the 
finest palaces, it is said, in all Venice, no one 
would take it. One day, however, it became 
known that it had been purchased for an 
enormous sum by an old Hungarian peasant. 
Who she was, or how she had made her money, 
nobody knew. At any rate, the house was reno- 
vated from top to bottom, and is now, so I am 
told, for I have not been inside it for nearly 
twenty years, about the most perfect residence 
in Venice.’ 

‘And does the present owner not make any 
use of it?’ I asked, seeking for the mystery. 

‘Tf living in a garret at the very top of the 
building and never seeing any one at all can 
be called making use of it, she does. Other- 
wise the house stands empty. But once every 
two years His Majesty of the Médangs visits 
Europe, when the entire dwelling is placed at his 
disposal free of charge; the rooms are mag- 
nificently furnished, the cuisine becomes second 
to none, while troops of servants take the place 
of the one old domestic who at other times 
attends to the simple wants of the owner.’ 

‘And you think that His Majesty of the 
Médangs obtains his money from this miserly 
old person up-stairs ?’ 

‘Ah! That I cannot say. But you will do 
me the justice to admit that it looks like it— 
does it not?’ 

‘And pray what sort of person is His 
Majesty?’ asked Olivia. ‘I presume you have 
spoken to him? 

‘On many occasions,’ replied De Trailles, who, 
as you know, makes a point of knowing every- 
body. ‘I can only describe him as fascinating 
to a boundless degree.’ 

‘Come, come, my dear fellow,’ I said, ‘we 
are really growing a little too enthusiastic. 
You mean that, by virtue of his curious history, 
he has the gift of exciting and retaining one’s 
attention for rather longer periods than the 
ordinary run of men,’ 

‘I mean that while you are in his presence, 
you think of nothing but himself. To sum it 
all up, he may be described as your English 
phrase—which so often means nothing, but in 
this case means everything—has it, he is every 
inch a king.’ 

‘Really, my dear Monsieur de Trailles, you 
arouse our curiosity to a wonderful degree,’ said 
Olivia. ‘We must endeavour to make His 
Majesty’s acquaintance before we leave. A being 
who can take one out of one’s self in the 
manner you describe, is a godsend at the end 
of this prosaic nineteenth century.’ 

‘If you do get to know him, I pray of you 
beware,’ replied De Trailles, with mock solem- 
nity. ‘The consequences of such fascination as 
he possesses are incredible, and if one plays 


’ 


with fire, one must not grumble if one burns 
one’s fingers. As your Shakespeare has it, 
“Men were deceivers ever,”’ 

‘Rex non potest fallere nec falli, I quoted. 

‘In this case, Rex non potest peccare would 
perhaps be more to the point,’ said Olivia, with 
a smile, as she rose and began to button her 
gloves as a signal of dismissal. ‘Come, Instow, 
we must be getting back to our hotel, if we 
want any lunch.—Good-bye, Monsieur de Trailles, 
you have made the last hour pass very agree. 
ably, and it is evident you have taken a leaf 
out of your king’s book.’ 

‘I assure you, you would find it difficult to 
pay me a greater compliment,’ replied De Trailles, 
as he shook hands. 

When we left him, we took a gondola at the 


steps, and made our way by the Rio di §, | 
As we passed through the | 


Luca to our hotel. 


hall, I glanced at the letter-rack. A square 


envelope with Olivia’s name upon it confronted | 
me, She opened it as she went up-stairs, and | 


on the first landing stopped and turned to 
speak to me. 


‘Fate and His Majesty seem to pursue us) | 


she said, as she handed me the contents of the 
envelope. 


I glanced at the card, and discovered that it | 
was an invitation from Lady Hamerton, who, | 
with her husband, has taken up her permanent | 
abode in Venice, to an ‘At Home’ the following | 
evening. In bold handwriting, in the top left- | 
hand corner, was this sentence: ‘To meet His | 


Majesty, the King of the Médangs,’ 


CHILDHOOD AND SCIENCE. 


Wuen Mrs Timmins, seated at her escritoire, | 
assumed her ruby-tipped pen, and addressed | 
herself to the composition of that immortal | 
fragment ‘On my son, Bungay de Bracy Gash- | 


leigh Tymmyns, aged ten months :’ 


How beautiful, how beautiful thou seemest, 
My boy, my precious one, my rosy babe ! 
Kind angels hover round thee as thou dreamest ; 


Soft lashes hide thy beauteous azure eye which 


gleamest ’— 
when Mrs Timmins, we say, thus attempted 


the poetical glorification of her rosy babe, she | 
was following many excellent examples. Ever | 


since Hector 


The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground, 


to relieve his infant’s fears, the child has | 
played a part in literature commensurate rather | 
with the honour ov due to the ‘father of 


the man,’ than with 
But his most splendid triumphs were certainly 


reserved for the present century, which has | 
given birth to thousands of elaborate schemes | 


for his education, which has brought into 
existence an enormous literature designed for 
his exclusive and particular delight, and which 
has seen great poets wake their lyres into 
ecstasy in his honour, and beheld the trans- 
formation of the laureate of ‘Dolores,’ that 
scourge of Popes and tyrants, into a singer 
who fairly out-babies, as 


ment of all (and what feat could be greater 4), 


a 


iis physical proportions, | 


e once out-glittered, | 
all his predecessors. But the crowning achieve- 
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is that the child has at length secured a firm, 
and probably a permanent, place, in the serene 
and unemotional regard of the Man of Science. 
How very seriously he has come to be 
accepted by the savant, may be learned from 
Mr Sully’s recent Studies of Childhood, a work 
| into which no one can dip without finding 
| something to interest or divert. ‘It is hardly 
| too much,” Mr Sully declares, in discussing the 
| ‘far-reaching significance of babyhood’—‘it is 
| hardly too much to say that it has become one 
| of the most eloquent of nature’s phenomena, 
telling us at once of our affinity to the animal 
world, and of the forces by which our race has, 
| little by little, lifted itself to so exalted a posi- 
| tion above this world.” The style is a little 
| . 
| pompous perhaps, but the matter is sound 
| enough, for, in truth, every philosopher with 
| a theory to make good hastens nowadays to 
ut the child into the box, and to extort from 
im the answers desired. Mr Sully himself 
has, fortunately, no special axe of his: own to 
grind, and, though his bias seems here and 
there to be slightly anti-theological, he is con- 
tent to let the facts speak for themselves. And 


a most portentous mass of facts it is which he | 


has collected and arranged! Facts procured at 
first hand, and facts borrowed from the records 
_ of others ; facts about boys and facts about 
| girls; facts about white children, and black 
| children, and red children; facts bearing on all 
manner of emotions and passions, on all sorts 
of qualities, intellectual and moral. 

No part, we should imagine, of a child’s life 
has been neglected, no mode of thought has 
been too subtle or too fleeting to escape Mr 
Sully’s attention. For example, he not only 
deals, and that fully, with such well-known 
and familiar characteristics as the repugnance 
to any alteration in the text of a story, or the 
fondness for inventing an imaginary companion, 
irrespective of dolls—a sort of Mrs Harris as it 
were—of whom the child will make a playmate, 
and on whom it will confer some inexplicable 
name; but he has also something suggestive to 
say upon a much more obscure and _ less 
notorious phenomenon ; the habit, namely, of 
ascribing a particular colour to certain sounds, 
and of picturing numbers, &c., in a certain 
scheme, or diagrammatic arrangement; the 
latter, in particular, being a tendency much 
more frequent and much more lasting than is 
either suspected or confessed. Probably the 
best chapters in the book are that on the 
Young Draughtsman, which, with its quaint 
reproductions of childish drawings, is extra- 
ordinarily copious and instructive, and the 
chapter on Fear, perhaps the most potent and 
terrible, both in its immediate operations and 
in its results, of all the emotions of childhood. 
A boy of three has been known to conceive a 
frantic, though luckily not a lasting, terror of 
the whole canine race, merely in consequence 
of looking at that most admirable and vivid of 
all Caldecott’s pictures which illustrates the first 
frenzy of Goldsmith’s mad dog. So, too, a 
friend of the present writer can scarcely to this 
day open Doré’s Don Quixote without a shudder, 
so powerful an impression of indefinable horror 
did some of the illustrations leave upon him 
as a boy. The flippant reader may feel in- 


clined to cap these instances by pointing out 
that the infantile aversion to a cold bath has 
- been known to continue well into middle 
ife ! 

But the industry and perseverance necessary 
to collect and classify this body of evidence do 
not exhaust Mr Sully’s merits; for he also 
possesses that much rarer gift, the power to 
sift and to weigh it. He frequently pleads 
guilty to a healthy scepticism as to the bona 
Jides and spontaneity of some of the remarks 
attributed to children—more especially in the 
land of wooden nutmegs. Nor does he at all 
underrate the difficulty of his subject, or the 
risks involved in drawing even the humblest 
inferences from premises of so ‘kittle’ and 
complicated a nature. His work, in short, de- 


spite a touch of pedantry and of grandiloquence, 
a model of 


is a most creditable achievement : 
hard work and clear-headedness. 

Yet it is precisely the excellence of Mr 
Sully’s book and this very superiority of 
conception and performance that bring home 
to the despondent and depressed reader a keen 
sense of the futility even of the most rigorous 
and exact method of inquiry, and make him 
mournfully ask the question, whether in all 
such speculations we are not engaged in per- 
forming the nicest and most delicate of opera- 
tions with the clumsiest and most blundering 
of tools We are hemming the finest cambric 
with a canvas-needle; we are casting for trout 
with the most gigantic of silver doctors; we 
are attempting an exceptionally difficult hazard 
with the butt-end of our cue; we are trying 
to hole an important ‘putt’ with a niblick. 
Or so, at least, one is apt to think. Granted 
that ‘Dickens and Victor Hugo have shown us 
something of the child’s delicate quivering 
heart-strings ;’ granted that ‘Preyer gives a full 
and almost exhaustive epitome of the various 
shades of infantile pleasure and pain which 
grow out of this life of sense and appetite, and 
nas carefully described their physiological 
accompaniments and their signatures,” But we 
had rather be excused from such exercises, 
Enough for us that the child is ‘pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw;’ we are 
not to poke, and pry, and probe in the 
effort to analyse that ‘kindly law’ of nature. 
By all means, therefore, let the honour and 
glory rest undisturbed with ‘Pollock’s boy,’ 
and ‘Binet’s girl,” and ‘Tiedemann’s boy ;’ no 
child of ours competes, or claims to be ranked 
and preferred in respect of a stronger ‘anthro- 
pocentric tendency’ or of superior ‘ visual space- 
exploration’ or ‘colour discrimination,’ or of 
more marked ‘nascent groupings of muscular 
action,’ or yet of the more advanced develop- 
ment of ‘the higher cortical centres which take 
part in the co-ordinate and regulative processes 
of thought and volition.’ 

Mr Sully suggests that ‘in these days of 
literary collaboration it might not be amiss for 
a kindergarten teacher to write an account of 
a child’s mind in co-operation with the mother, 
whose assistance, he is good enough to own, 
would be ‘quite indispensable.” The kinder- 
garten teacher may possibly hail with enthu- 
siasm this opportunity for getting ory to 
how many mothers we wonder will this highly- 
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organised system of espionage commend itself? 
No; apart from the direct mischief to the child 
who, astute to detect that he was being watched, 
would not hesitate to ‘play up,’ we are con- 
vinced that there is not one honest and com- 
petent mother out of a hundred who would 
not feel that, in thus translating the intangible 
and uncommunicable traits of her child into 
the crude and inadequate medium of black and 
white, she was committing an outrage which, 
in the imperishable phrase of Mrs Gamp, 
‘lambs could not forgive, nor worms forget !’ 


This is not the view cherished by American 
educationists, who pursue investigations into 
child-life with as much ardour as Mr Sully, if 
on somewhat different lines. In the American 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1892-3, published at Washington last year, there 
is a most thorough-going report on ‘ Child-study,’ 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ Paidology.’ A 
bibliography of about seven pages, in books and 
articles, shows how much attention has been 
bestowed on the subject in the United States. 
Dr Stanley Hill, president of a society for this 
study, tells us that in 1879 four ‘kindergarteners’ 
in Boston took some children aside, and en- 
deavoured to find out the contents of their minds, 
and the result was published in the Princeton 
Review for 1880. Dr Stanley Hill says: ‘Thirty- 


three per cent. of these children on entering 
school had never seen a live chicken; fifty-one 
per cent. had never seen a robin; seventy-five 
per cent. had never seen a growing strawberry ; 


seventy-one per cent. of the Boston children had 
never seen growing beans even in Boston. Our 
school text-books are based on country life, and 
the city child knows nothing, in the large 


| read ; Darwin with his passion for collections ; 


Stephenson with his boilers; Tennyson and 
Emerson writing rhymes for fun; Washington 
playing soldier; Kingsley preaching little ser. 
mons; Miss Alcott with pencil and paper, are 
illustrations. 

This is all very good and true; but child. 
study in this country in connection with ele. 


| public schools. The young folks must study to 


‘that he was some character of whom he had | 


mentary education is next to impossible in our | 


| be quiet, and the teacher must try how much | 


the market. ‘Results’ are more studied at 


education may be ‘crammed’ into them within | 
a given period, as chickens are crammed for | 


present than the physical and mental condition 


of each child. 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
By P. L. M‘DErmort, 
CHAPTER VII.—CHANGE OF SCENE. 


WHEN the morning newspapers announced the | 


having murdered the late vicar of Crownley, 
the neighbourhood throbbed with a sensation 
such as, happily, seldom falls to the lot of a 
suburb. The local journals, coming out with 
special issues, enjoyed, in the indulgence of 
unbounded speculation, the reward of their re- 


astonishing news that Frederick Farmley, the | 
affianced husband of Mary Dalton, had been | 
arrested the night before on the charge of | 


spectful reticence at the time of Mr Dalton’s 


death. 


There was, that morning, more field for specu- | 


lation than for comment on stated facts. The 


cities, of real country life’ Here is one 
instance: a large per cent. of these children, 
upon being asked how large a cow was, showed 
that they had little idea. One thought a cow 
was as large as her cat’s tail. Another thought 
that a cow was as big as her thumb nail. | 
One would like to know if these young folks | 
had never seen the picture of a cow? 

The next step taken was to measure the 
children, when it was found that the average | 
girl is taller and heavier than the average boy | 
from 13 to 14$ years old, but that all the rest 
of her life she is lighter and smaller. Growth of 
different parts of the body and organs was 
found to be an intermittent process, ‘even the 
pupil of the eye has its periods of growth and 

eriods of quiescence. As the result of a 
1ealth examination forty-two to sixty per cent. 
of children were found suffering from defective 
eyesight. For others it was found necessary 
to order a milk diet, a rest from school 
altogether, the attentions of the oculist, or 
dentist. ‘What shall it profit a child, says Dr 
Hill, ‘if it gains the whole world of knowledge 
and loses its own health?’ No sensible teacher 
or vege but will agree with this. 

Mr C. E. Johnson, of Clark University, in a 
paper on education by plays and games, gives a 
list of 440, with an estimate as to their value 
in mental and physical training. Great men, he 
thinks, found play in a work, or work in a 
play that disciplined the powers which made 
them famous men. ‘Dickens playing for days 


| 


latter were, for the moment, limited to the two 


sufficiently startling circumstances that young | 
Farmley had been arrested at Croham station | 
on the point of stepping into a Southampton | 
train, and that when arrested he was carefully | 


disguised with wig, beard, and spectacles, as an 
elderly gentleman of somewhat infirm appear- 
ance, 


This fact elicited the local comment that | 


Freddie Farmley was well known, in amateur | 
theatrical circles, as being very clever at dis- 


guises and impersonations. 


The circumstances of the arrest were all that | 


the public as yet knew, and of course these 
were very suspicious. The arrest was effected 


quietly at nine o’clock, just as the late train for | 
the south ran into the station. Quietly as it | 
was done, the fact soon got abroad and went | 
like wildfire, so that at ten (or soon after) the | 
news had reached the servants in Mrs Dalton’s | 


house. 
matter till morning. 

It so happened that the same was the case 
with the third individual most interested. Mr 
Seth Farmley dined in London and only left 
by the last train, so that when he was letting 
himself in with a latchkey, he heard the distant 
clock of St John’s Church strike one. The house 
was still, and Mr Farmley (who was not quite 
sober) went to bed and was soon asleep. 

Perhaps if the couple of domestics in the 
place had had much sympathy with their master 
they would have made some communication to 


Neither of the ladies heard of the | 
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him; but they had gone to bed, and remained 
there when they heard him come in. In the 
morning he knew all the moment he came 
down. It was in the London newspaper on the 
table. Seth Farmley was so stunned that (what 
he habitually avoided early in the day) he had 
to resort to brandy to compose his senses. He 
was genuinely astounded, for the remotest 
suspicion of such a thing would never have 
entered his mind. He was quite ignorant even 
of the fact that his son was in England at the 
date of the vicar’s death, quite convinced, on 
the contrary, that the young man had arrived 
by the Ross Castle on the 12th of July. 

“Mr Farmley learned from the paper all that 
was publicly known (the circumstances of the 
arrest), and his servants informed him the police 
had been to the house at ten o’clock, or earlier, 
the night before, to take possession of every- 
thing belonging to Mr Frederick. 

When he had been able calmly to grasp all 
the facts of the case, and to arrange them in 
reference to other matters within his knowledge, 
Seth Farmley came to certain very decided 
conclusions that excited to a high temperature 
all the feelings of a rancorous and combative 
nature. His son was not in England at all at 
the time of Mr Dalton’s death. That was un- 
doubted. What, then, followed? The fruitless 
effort of the Croham solicitor to stop the 
marriage pointed with deadly significance to 
the only possible conclusion. As a last des- 
perate resort, a conspiracy had been got up to 
effect the object in view by trumping up a wild 
charge of murder against young Farmley. 
Believing, as Seth Farmley did in his heart, 
that Mr Fairfield would stop at nothing to 
> pee Mary Dalton and her fortune going to 
lis son, the suggestion of conspiracy at once 
occurred to a man of his habits of mind. It 
would be bad if the girl’s money should be lost, 
after having been almost in their hands; but 
if the conspiracy could be unmasked and brought 
home, Seth Farmley would be fully consoled. 
That revenge would be better than a million 
of money to his resentful heart. There was 
more than one score against the Croham solicitor 
to be wiped out. 

With undoubted faith in his own theory, 
Farmley telegraphed at once to engage the 
services of the cleverest criminal solicitor he 
knew in London, and to bring him down at 
once to Croham. He visited the police-station, 
and surprised them there by the business-like 
coolness with which he inquired as to the hour 
the prisoner would be charged in the court. 
Not the slightest anxiety appeared in his looks 
or manner, and he betrayed no curiosity at 
all to learn the grounds on which the charge 
was to be based. ‘He’s a hard ’un, remarked 
one of the constables when Farmley went out. 
‘And a deep ‘un, too,’ was the comment of 
another. 

He waited at the station, unconcernedly pacing 
“p and down the platform for the benefit of all 
who felt any interest about him, until the 


arrival of the train from London that conveyed 


the lawyer. The two repaired to a neighbour- 

ing hotel, and there Seth Farmley laid before 

the other the facts, and his own conclusions. 
‘Eh !’ exclaimed the London man, with some 


astonishment, ‘but that would be a bold move! 
Fairfield has a very high standing,’ 

‘It will be all the finer to bring him down. 
When you know the particulars of this marriage 
business more fully, you will agree with me. 
The thing struck me in an instant’ =~ 

‘I admit, said the other, with cautious pro- 
fessional appreciation, ‘that if we could establish 
a conspiracy it would be a splendid achieve- 
ment. We may go upon the idea, at any rate, 
until we see further. Now, can you tell me 
what was bringing your son to Southampton— 
in disguise? Did you know he had such an 
intention ?’ 

The point from the first had staggered Seth 
Farmley. He was compelled to admit that he 
was altogether ignorant. No doubt his son 
would be able to explain. And he suggested 
meantime, tentatively, as a possible explanation 
of the disguise, that ‘one never could tell what 
tricks wild young fellows might be up to—even 
on the eve of their marriage. As to this the 
solicitor offered no opinion. 

When Frederick Farmley was brought before 
the magistrates he was very pale, and, at once 
fixing his eyes on a desk just under the bench, 
he did not move them during the proceedings, 
as though determined to ignore the presence of 
the spectators. His father sat at the solicitors’ 
table. The proceedings were brief, but startling 
to Seth Farmley. The information of the police 
superintendent was read, on which the warrant 
was issued late the preceding evening. This 
was to the effect that the deponent, from infor- 
mation received, believed the prisoner to have 
been present in Crownley Vicarage at or about 
the time of Mr Dalton’s death, and to have 
had an interest in his death. Evidence was 
then given of the arrest the night before, and 
a remand of seven days applied for. 

The information possessed an air of ominous 
reticence, and the circumstances of the arrest 
were suspicious. It was impossible to do more 
on the prisoner’s behalf, on the present occasion, 
than to ask for bail—which would be furnished 
to any reasonable amount—but ‘the application 
was refused. The gravity of the charge, and 
the attempted flight in disguise, were ample 
justification for this refusal. The prisoner was 
remanded for seven days, and viniene without 
a single glance to see who were present. 

Seth Farmley had been greatly startled by 
the positive and wholly unexpected assertion 
that his son had been at the vicarage at the 
hour of Mr Dalton’s death. On subsequent 
reflection he was reminded of instances in his 
own experience when, in critical situations, a 
bold stroke had been effective. He had himself 
never wanted courage in such emergencies, and 
the reflection raised his courage now. That 
allegation was a daring coup, and one that was 
calculated, even if defeated, to leave its effects 
after it on the nervous minds of women. In 


that sense it was well conceived, even if it fell 


to the ground on the first examination. Now 


l'on his side Mr Seth Farmley formed the 


resolution to be equally bold. He had no 
doubt of being able to establish at once the 
fact that his son was not in England on the 
5th of July ; and although, for the purpose of 
drawing the toils more effectively around the 
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conspiracy, it might be politic to elicit more of 
it through further proceedings, he had personal 
reasons for desiring to bring the proceedings to 
an early end. A motive had been hinted at, 
which could only have reference to the money ; 
and Seth Farmley had an instinctive and very 
well-grounded reluctance to stand in a witness- 
box on any matter having financial relations. 

‘T’ve concluded, he announced, when the 
solicitor came back to the hotel after obtaining 
further particulars of the evidence, ‘I’ve con- 
cluded that, on the whole, it is best to smash 
them at once. It might suit our purpose better 
to let the thing go on—but again, it might 
not; I have private reasons. The proof that 
he came to England by the Ross Castle, which 
arrived the 12th of July, will at once knock 
the bottom out of the conspiracy. After that, 
we must go, tooth and nail, for the conspiracy 
itself’ 

He was very emphatic, very confident. The 
other lawyer heard him in silence, and was 
busy opening some a 

‘For the present, Mr Farmley,’ he said, rather 
drily, ‘we may let the conspiracy alone, and 
attend to more serious matters. It is as black- 
looking a case as I have ever had to do with 
—unless, indeed, your conspiracy is a marvel- 
lously elaborate one.’ 

‘Why—what’s up?’ demanded Seth Farmley, 
changing colour. 

‘They say your son did not come to Eng- 
land by the Loss Castle, but by another steam- 
ship that arrived the 30th of June. That 
would enable him to be in Crownley on the 
5th of July, wouldn’t it? As to this latter 
allegation, they have as yet no witness—beyond 
the curious evidence of a photograph.’ 

‘A photograph ?’ 

‘A rambling photographer, who, it seems, 
makes a living by taking views of places and 
afterwards selling them among the residents, 
was following his business in Crownley on 
that 5th of July. They have the man now 
in Croham, where he left a number of his 
views for sale at a stationer’s shop yester- 
day morning. Oddly enough,’ continued the 
solicitor, sharpening a lead-pencil, ‘your son 
saw the pictures, and bought all the views of 
the church at Crownley—except one. The 
superintendent of police had been interested 
by this one, and took it, and found the artist, 
and the negative. I have seen it, and here 
is a copy. You will observe the time of day 
by the church clock,’ 

Seth Farmley took the picture, and examined 
it in silence. There was the vicarage facing 
him, with the church a short way aside in 
the background. The clock pointed to twenty 
minutes past three. This was all he succeeded 
in taking in, and thinking a moment, he 
asked : 

‘What does this prove? The clock is at 
twenty minutes past three every day in the 
year ?’ 

‘ But that woman doesn’t look out of the window 
every day in the year.’ 

With a nervous start, he examined the 
pe again, and noticed (what had escaped 
nim before) the female figure half revealed 
He ha 


within the window. to obtain the aid 


of his 


glasses, as the picture was rather dim, | 


but whilst he was putting them on he remem. | 


bered that the win 


ow in question looked out | 


of the dining-room, where the vicar came by | 


his death. 


Seth Farmley held the photogré - up to the | 


light, and after one glance let it drop, with an 


imprecation. Perspiration broke out on his ashy | 
face. The face at the vicarage window, peering | 
cautiously and earnestly (how well the camera | 
had caught the expression !) in the direction of | 
the roadway, was that of Frederick Farmley, | 
There was no disguise —- the features at that | 


unfortunate and unguar 


ed moment when they | 


became fixed, with instantaneous fidelity, on the | 


photographer's plate. 


Seth Farmley was a man of hardened nerve, | 


He was | 


but this was too much for him. 
stunned, and his dry lips moved in spasmodic 
efforts to speak. The other lawyer, observing 
his condition, rang for brandy and water. 

‘Come,’ he said, pouring out a glass of the 
liquor, ‘swallow that. Will you come with me 
to the police-station ? 
learn what I can from him.’ 

‘Is there anything more?’ Farmley was able 
to ask at last. 

‘I believe there is, but I don’t know yet. 
There is a man named Brock.’ 

‘Fairfield’s clerk ?’ 

‘The same. His evidence is regarded as so 
important—or the m2” himself as so uncertain 


I must see him and | 


—that they have him watched. Let us go and | 


see if the prisoner himself can give us any 
help.’ 


‘It’s all very well,’ said Farmley, getting his | 
faculties under the influence of more brandy, | 


‘but they have to establish a motive. That 
will be the critical point. He was engaged 
to that girl before he went away, and had 
promised to come back—we can make her prove 
that, to the hilt—and it was notorious she was 
to have her uncle’s money. What motive could 
he have had, under such circumstances ?’ 

‘We shall see,’ replied the other, whose con- 
fidence was not so easily aroused. 

Frederick Farmley was prepared for this 
interview, and his coolness was amazing. In the 
calmest manner in the world, he first of all 
politely deprecated any parental emotion. 

‘This isn’t the place for so fine a quality, 
father. Let us get to business and be_briel. 
Mr Picklock has undertaken the defence ?’ 

Mr Picklock assented, wondering in private 
what might come next. 

‘Very good. I understand the value of frank- 
ness between solicitor and client, and in order 
to place you, Mr Picklock, in the best posi- 
tion to make the most of your case, I owe 
it to you to make the whole matter perfectly 
clear. Knowing everything, your management 
of the defence will then afford an _ interesting 
study to the individual in the dock.’ 

Mr Seth Farmley’s face was a picture of 
amazement, but the other lawyer was more 
accustomed to this line of business, and prepar- 
ing the paper to write, he said: 

‘Be very careful, though, not to mislead me 
on any point. It would be better not to speak 
at all.’ 

‘Don’t fear,’ the young man replied, with a 


| natu 


| 
| 
| 


j 


oo 
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‘You see, I already know the end, so that 
I can give you, as it were, a dispassionate bird’s- 
eve view. When you know you are beaten, it’s 
wonderfully easy, after all, to bear it.’ 

‘That’s philosophy.’ 

‘Nonsense! It’s common-sense—merely human 
nature. When you’re certain you are broke, 


smile. 


| father, you quite naturally adapt yourself to 
| the fact.’ 


‘Never mind me,’ exclaimed Mr Farmley, 
resenting the argumentum ad hominem; ‘go on 
with your statement.’ 

‘Firstly, then, continued the prisoner, stiffen- 
ing himself up a little, and pointing to the 
photograph which he saw amongst the other 
papers on the table, ‘that’s me. was there— 
and did it.’ 

Even the lawyer gave a visible start, which 
jerked the ink over the sheet. Mr Seth Farmley 
dropped his hands on his knees and stared. 

‘When I received a telegram from my father 
early in June’—a movement on the father’s 
part caused a moment’s pause, but nothing 
came of it—‘ warning me to come back at once 
or the doctor would cut me out with the lady 
—he was making the running at a_pace—I 
took my resolution. I wrote that I would 
come by the Ross Castle on the 25th of June. 
I thought it wiser to come by an_ earlier 
steamer, and quietly examine how the land lay 
before showing myself—so I came by the Negro 
instead.’ 

‘That is known,’ the lawyer remarked. 

Farmley raised his eyebrows in some surprise, 
and suggested ‘ Brock ?’ 

‘Perhaps—but there will be the steamship 
agents as well. But Brock is giving evidence.’ 

‘I expected that. I will tell you all he can 
say. I arrived quietly in London the first of 
July, and sent him a message. I had done him 
a service before I went, in the financial line, 
which I reckoned on turning to account. Brock 
possesses a very grateful nature, and he had 
reason to be grateful. I told him, feelingly, 
that it was the girl I had come back for—that 
I couldn’t exist without her—that having booked 
a passage by the Ross Castle I had not patience 
to wait for it, and in order to avoid looking 
ridiculous I must now lie low till that vessel 
arrived. The good fellow sympathised deeply. 
He is an honest man enough, but his feelings 
are his weakness, and perhaps he thought there 
was no great breach of confidence in telling 
me that the vicar had just executed a second 
will, completely cutting out his niece if she 
married me. You see, he had heard I was 
coming back—and he was not all charity. I 
doubted Brock, but he assured me he had 
witnessed the execution of the document him- 
self—he and the schoolmaster—at the vicarage, 
and that it was deposited there, in a drawer of 
the vicar’s writing-desk.’ 

He stopped at this point, as though to give 
his hearers the indulgence of a couple of 
minutes’ reflection. The lawyer looked up and 
said, a little sharply: 

‘Well? Go on.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ he continued nonchalantly, ‘the 
rest is mere detail. Utilising my knowledge of 
domestic ways at the vicarage, I waited in the 
church till the servants went out on their 


Saturday marketing, and slipped in by the 
kitchen. The study, as I expected, was un- 
occupied, and the parson dozing in the dining- 
room, with the back of his chair towards 
the door. A few seconds transferred the in- 
teresting paper to my possession, and then— 
then,’ he added, with appalling sang-froid, ‘then 
(as mostly happens, after all) I made two mis- 
takes. Seeing the wine at his elbow, I decided 
to use the quieter means, and forgot the pistol 
that I laid on the table while doing so. ‘Then 
I glanced out of the window, and then retired. 
Afterwards, I remembered with regret that the 
weapon bore the maker’s name, so that there 
will be no difficulty in tracing it. That is all, 
I think, that is material.’ 

Mr Picklock finished his notes and drew a 
deep respiration, which signified a great deal 
indeed. Seth Farmley was literally stricken 
dumb. 

‘There’s nothing more ?’ 

‘I think not. By-the-by, yes—just a little 
matter, which will bring the ladies into the box, 
I daresay. I took a sheet of note-paper from 
the vicarage, and indited myself a little note, 
dated the day before, from Mr Dalton, askin 
my pardon for some unspecified wrong he had 
been doing me, but which he had repented of 
and undone. You see, this pointed clearly 
to the destruction of the will, and the letter 
told with excellent effect—as you know, father 
—with the mother and daughter at Herne Bay. 
It almost won the cash for us,’ he added un- 
feelingly, ‘but I hope you will wriggle out of 
your difficulties without it. At all events, I 
shall be no longer a burden to you. 

After that remarkable interview the two 
gentlemen walked in silence to the railway 
station. A London train was on the point of 
aa and as Mr Picklock stepped in, he 
said : 

‘I will instruct young Blacker for the de- 
fence. The case will just suit him.’ 

Mr Farmley had never heard of ‘young 
Blacker,” but appeared quite satisfied. The 
barrister in question was nearly forty, and had 
never had a chance yet of showing what he 
was able todo. Mr Picklock regarded Farmley’s 
defence as just the thing; young Blacker would 
have everything to stimulate him, no witnesses 
for the defence, and a singularly compact and 
unassailable case for the Crown; and if he 
failed in doing credit to himself, he was in no 
danger of doing injury to the prisoner. From 
this it will appear that Mr Picklock was a 
patron of undiscovered merit. But besides, he 
also had a daughter, whom Mr Blacker admired, 
and there were four others; and it would be 
useful to discover whether Blacker had any- 
thing in him worth giving a start to. All 
things in this world, the lawyer reflected on 
his way back to London, may be made sub- 
servient to some good purpose; and at this 
moral elevation he viewed the case of Frederick 
Farmley. 

Very different were the reflections of Mr Seth 
Farmley. These, in brief, may be summed up 
in the statement that as his son’s situation was 
hopeless, it was better to direct his solicitude to 
his own. That fact of the telegram to Africa 
(which they would unfailingly discover) would 
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bring him into an awkward connection with 
the case. And in addition to other troubles, 
the affairs of the Popular Bank, and of certain 
affiliated enterprises, were heavy on his thoughts, 
and had lately deprived him of healthy sleep. 


‘DECLINING’ FARMING. 


BENEATH the autumn sky of high white cloud 
and pale blue, the land lies glorious in all the 
rich colouring of October; great stretches of 
variegated woodland, glowing brightly in the 
occasional gleams of the morning sun; golden 
stubble-ficlds side by side with broad pastures ; 
and deep purple-brown squares and polygons 
where the iron of the ploughshare has already 
buried from sight all sign of the recently 
garnered crop. The air has that crisp freshness 
so welcome after the heat of September. The 
autumn rain has not yet come in earnest. The 
roads are dry and firm; and in the hedge- 
bottoms and ditches, and among the trees of 
park and coppice the ever-increasing store of 
leaves which have fallen, fluttering down singly, 
or in gentle pattering showers, or swept in 
clouds from their hold by the west wind, is 
dry and rustling, and very pleasant to walk 
among. They are falling gently now from the 
elms which border the up and down road 
which winds round the hill, and which the 
traveller may follow with the certainty of 
presently arriving at some village of local im- 
portance, led by the line of telegraph posts 
supporting a solitary wire which left its com- 
panions at the roadside station to pursue its 
lonely course across country. 

The wire ends at last. The road makes a 
sudden dip into a hollow, where a noisy mill- 
stream chatters, and then climbs the quiet street 
of what one hesitates whether to call a large 
village or a small—a very small—town. We, 
who know our county history, give it the 
latter title and can tell how it once possessed 
a flourishing market and sent two duly elected 
members to sit at Westminster. The stranger 


finds it hard to realise this latter fact of a/| 


place where a few loafing dogs and a child, too 
small as yet even to rank with the ‘infants’ 
of the school, are among the most prominent 
signs of life in the streets. 

But to-day it is not my intention to loiter 
among the quaint old black and white houses 
which are scattered with such profusion through 
the place, nor to linger at the cheery inn 
where the old landlord suns himself on the 
bench at the yard-door. Knowing me and my 
tastes pretty well by this time, for here I have 
often ‘taken mine ease in mine inn,’ he sup- 


poses I am going to the church to decipher old | 


brasses and ascend the worn stairs of the 
tower, and offers to ‘step across’ the street and 
borrow for my pleasure a pair of field-glasses, 
wherewith to examine the minutic of the 
bird’s-eye view. But I explain my reasons for 


a haste which I rarely exhibit in this old-world 
spot, and leave him. There is regret on both 
sides; for the old man loves a chat on the 
sunny bench or in the snug bar, with one who 
will tell him a few simple details of modern 
news, and he is always ready to launch out in 
return into garrulous reminiscences of the 
country-side ; reminiscences which I never find 
tedious. 

A mile of byroad running through meadows 
where, in the shade of the tall hedgerows, the 
dew still lingers on the grass, brings me to a 
square red-brick farm-house, standing in a shel- 
tered hollow, and turning its back on roomy 
folds and long ranges of buildings. Since my 
leaving the village two or three dogcarts have 
passed me on the road, and as I approach the 
farm there are further signs of something astir, 


ear; not the casual cry of contented grazing 
animals, but of creatures driven or penned. 

Coming to the homestead, it is easy to see 
what is going forward. The big fold-yard is 
full of cattle, white-faced and spreading-horned ; 
and on one hind-quarter of each beast is a 
small round ticket bearing a number. Passing 
the stable, through the open door of which there 
is a constant coming and going, I can see the 
tails of some dozen or more cart-horses, not swish- 
ing lazily to and fro, but straw-plaited and stiff. 
| Were further evidence needed, it would be found 
on the cover of a catalogue which a lad tenders 
|me; the legend is to the effect that ‘Messrs 
Hammer & Rostrum, having received instruc- 
tions from Mr Blank, who is declining farming, 
will, on the twenty-first of October, sell without 
reserve, the whole of the valuable live and dead 
farming stock—viz.:’ ec, 


Old Mortality come irresistibly to my mind, 
‘A total scattering.” Spoken of those who take 


A few short hours of 


and the i he See 
ay ; the fall of the hammer, final 


‘an autumn ¢ 


and horses and cattle, wains and ploughs, all 


; worn-out old wagon, mouldering behind the 


shall be scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

There is a ‘sadness of farewell’ in all 
‘flittings,’ even those of town and_ suburban 
dwellers. As the days which still remain to us 
/under the old roof slip by; as we do things 
| ‘for the last time—here,’ we cease to grumble 
at the inconveniences which we are leaving, or 
| rail at the thousand and one demerits which 
we know so well. A silent, insidious sorrow 
, Steals upon us; when the last day comes, and 
the empty rooms re-echo mournfully the shut- 
ting of doors, and the footfalls on carpetless 
floors, we would go back—many of us—if we 
could. But we cannot; so we smother a sigh 
and follow our household gods. 

What must it be then to the farmer? He 
has perhaps been born and bred there. Morning 
after morning, for fifty years and more, he has 
seen the sun rise over the park woods before 
the house, and set in frosty haze or golden 
summer glory, sinking below the long range of 


A continuous lowing and bleating greets my | 


As I read, certain words of a character in | 


the sword, yet they may be fitly used of the | 
human and brute wielders of the ploughshare | 
and unrepealable, on some few hundred lots; | 
the ‘old familiar faces’—who shall say that the | 


barn, has no face to the eye of affection ?—all | 
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distant mountains. His school-days were passed 
at the Cathedral city twelve miles away, but he 
came home each Saturday. Here he brought 
his bride from across the county boundary ; 
here all the events of his life have happened ; 
I doubt if he has spent fifty Sundays from 
home in as many years; for it is rarely 
that a farmer of the old school takes an 
autumn holiday. There is no occupation more 
difficult for the master to leave than farming. 
Perhaps every three or four years he will get 
a few days at the sea, but seldom oftener. 

Every animal, every cart and implement on 
the farm, is as familiar to him as are the faces 
of his own children. The horses are mostly of 
his own breeding, and he has reminiscences of 
dams, grand-dams, and great grand-dams. The 
white-faced cattle were noted in the time of his 
grandfather ; portraits of equine and bovine 
celebrities, the work of itinerant artists who 
flourished before the days of the photographer, 
adorn the panelled walls of the parlour, The 
worn-out chaise or spring-cart is not sold when 
done with, but wheeled away into the dusky 
recesses of an outhouse, and forms a favourite 
resting-place for hens, dissatisfied with the 
poultry-house and stackyard. But now every- 
thing must go; the sale brings all such forgotten 
lumber to light. 

A bell rings, and there are cries of ‘This way, 
please, this way.’ In the croft or ‘home’ 
meadow, the carts, implements, food cutters, 


and harness are drawn up in rows; a threshing | 


machine and engine are there; together with 
hurdles and tubs, hencoops and sheep-troughs ; 
and the hundred-and-one odds and ends which 
come within the description of ‘sundries—in 
lots.” Higher up the meadow the sheep are 
hurdled ; the ewes and wethers ‘drawn’ into 
pens of five and ten, the stock rams numbered 
singly. 

Business commences with the ‘sundries ;’ no 
one would stay for these, were the sheep, cattle, 
and horses sold first. The auctioneer mounts a 
wheelbarrow or some suitable elevation; there 
is a short speech, plain-spokenly eulogistic of 
the gentleman who is ‘declining’ farming, and 
commendatory of the ‘magnificent lot of stock 
which our excellent friend has, by many years 
of careful and judicious breeding and purchase, 
got together.” The auctioneer would especially 
remind some of his younger friends whom he 
sees round him, and also gentlemen whom he 
has the pleasure of welcoming as comparative 
new-comers in the county, that now is an un- 
usual opportunity of obtaining some of the best 
and most approved blood, both in sheep and 


| cattle. Of the horses he need not speak. Every 
| one knows Mr Blank’s teams by sight and by 


repute. To this peroration, Mr Blank, who is 
standing near, usually adds his testimony that 
nothing is ‘got up’ for sale; the stock is 
grass-fed, and the horses were at work up to 
yesterday. 

After an hour or two’s selling, there is an 
adjournment for luncheon, which is supplied ‘ by 
ticket.’ When possible, this precedes the sale 
which would commence about one o'clock; for 
it is difficult to get many good buyers together 
before noon. No one is less inclined to hurry 
himself unduly than the farmer ; and besides, it 


is certainly desirable to devote most of the morn- 
ing to setting his men to work, even if he does 
drive ten miles to a sale later on. But to-day, 
the lots are numerous, and the hours of day- 
light short. So the luncheon intervenes instead 
of preceding. 

Some hundred and fifty sit down under the 
presidency of the auctioneer in the granary, 
| Which is lighted up with oil-lamps, The great 
barn would be airier and lighter; but farmers, 
,Who spend more than half their time in the 
| open air, prefer snugness when once they are 
indoors. There is bountiful provision of cold 
joints and poultry. Carvers are at a premium ; 
there is much joking and good-humoured shov- 
ing to avoid the vacant seat before a huge 
round of beef, for the post will be no sinecure. 
Huge cans of beer and cider circulate swiftly ; 
|} your glass is filled over your shoulder as soon 
|as empty. 

There are neither toasts nor set speeches to- 
day, for time is precious. Outside, fresh comers 
are arriving every minute; their phaetons, dog- 
| carts, gigs, and pony traps are adding to the long 
row drawn up in the lane, and their horses fill 
all available standing-room in the stables and 
'cow-houses. It is a harvest-time for the great 
‘army of drovers and nondescript loafers who 
| flock to farm sales. They pick up innumerable 
coppers for holding, unharnessing, or generally 
| ‘seeing to’ horses, and later on get a job of 
| *droving’ from some purchaser. 

The hammer is falling again, now over the 
sheep. Each lot or ‘draft’ is driven into a 
temporary sale-ring of hurdles, and walked 
round for inspection, The shepherd, a ‘very 
old ancient man,’ to quote Mr Hardy, is arrayed 
in a spotless smock, a pleasant sight; the 
polished iron head of his crook shines in the 
afternoon sunlight. His dim eyes scan the faces 
of the throng anxiously, as pen after pen is 
knocked down. He shakes his head dolefully 
at his ‘boy’ when some of the ewes which 
he has tended from birth, find an owner whose 
ways with sheep are not his ways, or whose 
shepherd is an unprofessional person, between 
a bailiff and a workman, and has not been born 
and bred a shepherd, and nothing else. But 
probably the old fellow’s thoughts return to his 
own doubtful future. The incoming tenant is 
bringing his own shepherd. Even if at his age 
he can find fresh employment, he will be like 
an uprooted tree. e is past seventy, and, 
were it quoted to him, would certainly approve 
old Adam’s dictum, that 


At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 
But at fourscore, it is too late a week. 


| 


| 


The flock is dispersed, and the crowd gathers 
round the yard where the cattle move restlessly 
about, and gaze on the ring of faces with eyes 
full of questioning doubt. The bullocks are 
sold in pairs; the cows singly, or with their 
calves, each name announced with flourish of 
pedigree, sire and dam, grandsire and grand- 
dam, receding into the vista of twenty, thirty, 
and forty years back. Alas! there is a lull in 
the demand for ‘blood’ for the States; the 
echo of the applause which greeted the pur- 
chasing bid of a thousand guineas for a 
‘whitefaced’ sire, has died away; and to-day 
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the daughter of half a score of ‘Lords’ fetches | From the retreat of his suburban fireside, ti] 
5) | ’ ed 


little more than a nameless heifer, who passes and ‘slow combustion, he can contemplate the | 


to the hands of the butcher at the weekly struggles of his agricultural brethren with sym- 


market, | pathy and thankfulness. He can congratulate | 
Then come the horses: ‘Boxer, ‘Bowler,’ himself on having brought up his children | 
‘Bonny,’ ‘Darling, and the rest. Their feet} under the old roof, and started them in life | 


strike hard on the stones of the lane, as one with unblemished name and good principle ; 
after the other shows his or her paces, The and in having himself emerged safely from 
setting sun sends level rays from beneath the struggle in which the few now keep their 


clouds which overhang the line of hills. The heads above water, while the many sink, over. | 


departing beams light up the golden stacks, the , whelmed in disaster and ruin. 
rich orange of the roof tiles, the gray walls 
which re-echo the clear strident voice of the 


auctioneer, the crowd of faces which his keen | THE RETURN OF THE TERRENEUVIERS, | 


eye roves over, detecting and acknowledging the 
least nod or wink which ‘means _ business.’ 
Then the hammer falls for the last time, and 
the light fades away from the scene ; only the | homesteads of the country about St Malo, stand- 


Ir is autumn in High Brittany, and in the towns, | 
and villages, and in the numberless scattered | 


western clouds are a blaze of colour in the rays| ing amid their fields of blood-red buckwheat | 


of the hidden sun. stubble, and surrounded by their perfumed and 
In the gathering dusk, all is bustle and con- | heavy-laden apple-trees, the thoughts of all are 


fusion of departure. The auctioneer’s clerks anxiously fixed on the return of the fishing. 


are besieged by farmers, eager to settle, and get | fleet from the far-away banks of Newfoundland, 


home before their pape ‘knock off? work. | The return of the fleet is an important event 
Drovers are taking the Toad with such animals jin all the country-side, as thousands of the men 
as have but a few miles’ journey to make. There | a a alien Silas eile a 

is a ceaseless rattle of departing wheels. A few | are engaged in it, and spend the whole summer 
friends will spend the evening with their old | amid the storms and fogs, year after year, from 
companion perhaps. The night falls on empty | boyhood to advanced age. 


stables and deserted folds. No gentle stirring, It is a terrible life to them, to leave their | 


of cattle among the straw, no rattle of chains | beloved country and all their home belongings, 
in the stable will greet the ear in the silence. | and go to the fishing, where the life is hard, 


There will be no teams going afield at early | and rest and sleep insufficient ; but hardest of | 
morning, no calls from the milking-shed to, all to the light-hearted Frenchman are the days | 


slow-paced cows. The farmer’s work is ended ;)| spent in the sullen silence of the almost con- 


the daily occupations of nearly half a century | stant fogs. No wonder that many men are lost | 
are gone. from insufficient watchfulness for sudden squalls | 


To the onlooker there is a profound melan-| when, in the deadly embrace of the silent fog, 


choly in such a scene. The farmer is retiring even the brain itself sometimes gives way and | 
from work, honourably and with a modest the man becomes mad. But now is the time | 
competence. There has been no failure, no of the returning home, and all are awaiting the | 
‘difficulties. Nor is there in this case any | arrival of the first goelettes, or schooners, with | 
group of wistful black-clothed children in the the news of the fishing. If it has been good | 
garden or at the windows, to give a sadder) there will be more pay to be divided amongst | 


explanation of the scene. And yet, there is a| the crew; but if it has been bad there will be 


feeling of sadness which makes the fading beau- nothing to add to what was advanced in the | 
ties of the autumn day peculiarly and pathetically spring, and the men will have to live on what | 
appropriate. their wives make, or what they can 1" up by | 


For this man’s life will henceforth run in a| doing odd jobs about the farms till the first 


narrower, straighter track. Instead of the old advance is paid in February, when they sign on | 


home, with wide, panelled rooms and spacious | for the next season’s fishing. Soon the first of 
’ o' 


hearths, some trim, semi-detached suburban villa. | the boats begin to arrive, and the docks of St | 
The open-handed hospitality which would wel- Malo which have been empty all summer | 


come two or three casual callers and press them gradually take on a more animated appearance. 
to ‘stay the night—plenty of room up-stairs,” must It is a busy scene, and interesting to watch, 
give place to a scale of housekeeping necessarily | provided that one’s olfactory organs are not too 
limited by capacity of villa larders and bed- easily offended by the all-pervading smell of 
rooms. No more will our friend be master of salt fish, As the boats come in from the bay 
a couple of hacks, with a promising three-year- and one by one take up their berths by the 
old or two ‘coming on,’ and a ‘four-wheel’ gig | quayside, the women crowd down to meet their 
and pony trap in the coach-house ; but at most, husbands and relatives, all anxious to hear the 
a single horse and trap must suffice for this news and how they have fared. It is a good- 
man whose voice was wont to call for his horse natured, jostling crowd, mingling in which one 
when he had half a mile to go, So many of sees numerous blue-cloaked customs officers, 


the farmer’s pleasures and luxuries are insepar- eager to prevent any landing of forbidden 


ably connected with his calling—the roomy |§ articles, 


house, the abundant garden, orchard and poultry-| The first greetings over, the men commence | 


yard, and the well-filled stables—that ‘retiring’ getting their personal belongings on shore, and 
has for him not the unalloyed idea of rest the search begins in earnest, as of all tobacco 
which it carries with it to other workers. or other articles found, the officer finding them 


He will have his compensations, however. is rewarded with one-half of the seizure for | 
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his own use. Besides his huge sea-chest, each | keeps them, and there is no word, no certainty, 
Terreneuvier has a private supply of salt cod for these ‘Widows of the Sea’ And on All- 


| which is packed in a kind of ‘creel’ or basket, 
/ nd secured by wrappings of tarpaulin and 


numerous bands of rope. ‘Through each of these 
the custums officer 
gigantic cheese-scoop in the endeavour to detect 
hidden tobacco or spirits. When the huge 
chests are slung on shore and opened up, the 
eye is struck by the heterogeneous mass they 
contain, While the awful smell of fish is 
markedly increased, Everything conceivable ap- 


passes an auger like a | 


Saints’ Day, when the priest walks in procession 
to the cemetery to pray for and bless the 
/dead ; when, as the people here believe, those 
who lie in their graves rise on their elbows to 
listen to the prayers said for them, and to pass, 
if it may be, from purgatory to paradise; how 
-mnany of those who pray look afar to where 
the sea lies broad and shining, when they join 
in the psalm, ‘Out of the deep have I called 


'to thee, O Lord !’ 


pears to have been thrust in pell-mell—hats, 
coats, boots, trousers are all crushed in anyhow, 
and even amongst the clothes there are addi-, OLD ENGLISH TOBACCO-PIPES. 


tional bundles of fish, a packet of smoked | Wyerger the honour of having introduced 
capelines, or a box of salted cod’s tongues, | + bacco into thi ie: Sellinet Iter 
which are considered extra dainties. The inside eee ee are Se, a oe en 
of the lid is always decorated with a picture | Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, or to Mr Ralph 
of the Virgin, with often a prayer roughly | Lane, sometime Governor of Virginia; or whether 
written around it, and in addition there is , the claims of the colonists of Virginia (brought 
generally a picture of the owner's patvon saint, | back by Drake in 1586), or of Captains Amidas 
and perhaps one or two extra attempts at and Barlow (of Sir Walter's first expedition in 
ornamentation. The amount of talking quite | 1584), to the same distinction can be definitely 
deafens one as each is loudly telling his adven- | adjusted, one thing is certain—namely, that 
tures to his own little circle of friends, and | smoking was undoubtedly indulged in before 


li ed | 


shouting greetings to all and sundry, overjoyed | the arrival of the famous ‘ weed.’ 


All down 


at being back once more in France. 


the quays at this time are numerous coaches | 


whose drivers add to the general confusion by 
calling their destination or the names of the 


different villages they will proceed to, as soon | 
as they have ‘got together a sufficient number | 
all going in the one direction, And all round | 


one meets in quiet country roads an occasional 
diligence crowded outside and in by a party of 


returned Terreneuviers, whose singing sounds far | 
Here and there also | 
passes slowly one of the long narrow farm carts, | 


through the still clear air. 


drawn by a string of three or more sturdy 
sreton horses, harnessed in single 
filled with a number of the now familiar, huge 
sea-chests, and bundles of fish on their way to 
the distant country homes of their owners. 


But if there is gaiety and mirth in many | 


houses there are also some every year which 
have to mourn for those who have gone out 
never to return, whose fate is often a mystery 
—whose wives may long watch by the cross 
on the rocky point for the ship that will 
never return, Sometimes it happens that the 
ship is lost with all hands, in one of the 
frequent tempests, perhaps going down within 
sight of others, as last year — when ‘one was 
seen to founder with the whole crew on deck 
singing to the Virgin—the Protectress of 
mariners—their own peculiar hymn, the Ave, 
Maris Stella. Or else it chances that some of 
the small boats or ‘Dorys, in which the men 
go out fishing in pairs, leave the vessel never 
to be again heard of, lost in a sudden storm 
or drifted away in the fogs. Occasionally but 
rarely it occurs that a boat’s crew drifted off 
in that way may be picked up by a passing 
steamer, and after having been given up as lost, 
the men at length return to their own emerald 
coast, 

At this time of year there are women who 
watch day by day for the incoming boats, and 


| When they arrive there is none there to greet 


them ; husbands, sons, or sweethearts, the Bank 


file, and | 


Long before the period of the introduction of 
tobacco, herbs and leaves were smoked for medi- 
cinal purposes, and to this day, in some parts 
of England, colt’s-foot, yarrow, and other plants 
are still used in the same way, with evident 
relish and belief in their efficacy. 

_. Of the pipes of the ante-tobacco period, we 
know little or nothing; the earliest specimens 
|} to be found in collections dating from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, during whose reign tobacco 
was introduced. 

That tobacco-pipes were manufactured at an 
}early date in this country, is proved by the 
incorporation of the craft of tobacco-pipe makers 
in 1619 by James I., in the seventeenth yeer 
of his reign, and their privileges were confirmed 
both by Charles I. and Charles Il. The Pipe- 
makers’ Company consisted of a master, four 
wardens, and about twenty-four assistants. The 
arms of the company are described by Allen, in 
his History of London, as ‘ Argent, on a mount 
in base vert, three plants of tobacco, growing 
and flowering, all proper. Crest—A Moor, in 
| his dexter hand a tobacco-pipe, in his sinister 
}a roll of tobacco, all proper. Supporters—Two 
young Moors, proper, wreathed about the loins 
| With tobacco leaves, vert. Motto—* Let brotherly 
m2 


| love continue. 
| Hentzer, a German lawyer and traveller, who 
| visited this country in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
was much astonished to see Englishmen ‘draw 
‘the smoke into their mouths (through pipes of 
,clay), which they puff out again through their 
| nostrils like funnels.’ The pipes of this period 
| have very small barrel-shaped bowls, and are 
| usually of a better clay and make than those of 
/succeeding reigns. In the time of James I. 
and Charles I., the bowls slightly increased in 
| Size, but the form remained pretty much the 
same. 
| _ These ancient pipes, so often turned up by 
| the spade during digging or draining operations, 
jare called by the country-people in England 
| ‘fairy pipes,’ and in Scotland ‘Celtic’ or ‘Elfin 
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pipes ;’ 
attributed to mischievous demons, named 
‘Cluricaunes,” and are destroyed as soon as 
discovered. In England, however, they are 
carefully preserved, the rustics firmly believing 
that they bring good luck to the finder. 

The pipes in vogue during the Commonwealth 
and the reigns of Charles II. and James IL, 
still retained the barrel-shaped bowl, but in an 
enlarged form. Some of these early pipes are 
furnished with a projection, having a flat base, 
which enables the pipe when placed on the 
table to remain in an upright position, This 
flat base or ‘spur, as it is termed, is often 
stamped with the maker’s mark, of which marks 
there is a large variety. Sometimes the name 


of the maker is stamped in full; at other times | 
it is abbreviated, whilst more frequently we find | 
A favourite mark | 


the initials only, or a device. 
is a wheel, in a variety of forms, which suggests 
the probability of St Catherine being the patron 
saint of the company. On some of the pipes 
the initials S. D. (supposed to be those of Samuel 
Decon, who was living in 1729) occur, together 
with a gauntlet ; and seeing that Aubrey (1680) 
describes pipes made in his time by a maker 
named Gauntlett, who marked the spurs with 
a gauntlet, from which they were called Gauntlet- 
pipes, it is thought that Decon might have 
earned the art of pipe-making from him, adopt- 
ing the mark and adding his own initials. 


Aubrey also states that pipes were made of | 


whilst by the Irish peasantry they are | 


form of pipe of the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. With the introduction of the Dutch 
type of tobacco-pipe the flat-spur disappeared, 


as did the barrel-shaped bowl, to be succeeded | 


by one of more — if of less utility, 
and makers’ marks and initials are stamped 


upon the sides of the spur instead of on the | 


ase. 
Old tobacco-pipes are usually plain, with tlie | 


exception of a milled border impressed by hand 
running round the mouth. 
occasionally found, but are very rare. 


of William IIT., but were not commonly used, 


Broseley, in Staffordshire, has long been famous | 


for its tobacco-pipes, by far the largest number 
coming from that town, where factories existed 
as early as 1575, and have continued to the 
present day. Pipes were also made at Win- 
chester, Vauxhall, Derby, and Bath, as well as 
at other places in the kingdom ; those of Win- 
chester being mentioned by Ben Johnson as 
great favourites in his time. In the early days 
of pipe-making, nearly all the work was done 
by the master of the works, and the largest 
quantity burned at one time in the kiln was from 
twenty to twenty-four gross. Each pipe rested 
upon its bow], and the stem was supported by 
rings of clay, the result being that a ous pro- 
portion was warped or broken. Now the most 
delicate work is done by women ; the pipes are 
placed in ‘saggers, after the Dutch fashion, as 


silver, and for ordinary purposes of a walnut-| many as 350 to 400 gross being burned at a 
shell and straw ; these were passed round from | time, while the breakage does not exceed one 


smoker to smoker. 

During the years of the Great Plague (1644 
to 1666) smoking increased to a very consider- 
able extent owing to a general belief in tobacco 
as a disinfectant. A large number of the pipes 
found in London belong to this period. 

That most entertaining diarist, Pepys, relates 
how, on seeing some houses in Drury Lane (the 
7th of June 1665) marked with the red cross 
and the pitiful prayer, ‘Lord, have mercy upon 
us, he was so much upset that he went into 
a tobacconist’s close by, and purchased a pound 
of tobacco, not to smoke, it is true, but to 
‘smell to and chaw.’ 

A few years later, the short pipe, known in 
Ireland as the ‘dudeen,’ and in Scotland as 
the ‘cutty-pipe,’ was in use at the same time 
as the ordinary barrel-shape with long stem. A 
writer of the period (1682) describes the 
soldiers, 


With pipes black as their mouths, 
And short as their pay. 


Barrel-shaped pipes ceased to be the fashion 
a 


with the reign of James II., when the elongated 
bowl of the time of William and Mary came 
into favour. 

A number of these pipes have been found on 
the site where the troops of William III. en- 
camped, previous to their embarkation for Ire- 
land ; and also on the battlefield of the Boyne 
at Dunkirk, conclusively proving the period of 
their production. These long-bowled pipes with 
curved stems may be seen in the pictures of 
Franz van Mieris, a Dutch painter, who flourished 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Hogarth in his drawings depicts the favourite 


per cent. 


HY-BRASAIL 

THE ISLE OF THE BLEST. 
*NeatH the pale moon’s tranquil beam, 
And the myriad stars that gleam 

On the Atlantic’s shining breast, 
Glides our boat, to voice of song 
(While the sweet hours steal along) 

To the island of the blest. 


Swift and free our good oars play 
On the blue, moon-lighted bay, 
Looking to the fateful west ; 
To the sunset blows the gale, 
To the sunset lies Brasail, 
The dim island of the blest. 


All things fair and lovely here 
Fade, while falls the mortal tear ; 
But, in that dear land of rest, 
Life is long and gay and sweet, 
And our fathers we shall meet 
In the island of the blest. 


Row beneath propitious star, 
To the sunset land afar— 
We must ne’er resign our quest ; 
There the brave and great and free, 
Ruled by love, live merrily, 
In the island of the blest. 
WiLitam Cowan. 
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were also made of iron and brass in the reign | 
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